THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE DOMINIONS         J
Conference of 1907 saw the beginning of agreement to Chapter
the creation of local squadrons under colonial control,    _1_
and this policy was fully adopted at the Naval and
Military Conference of 1909 and the Imperial Confer-
ence of 1911.1
In the field of foreign affairs progress was not less
marked. From the first the necessity of consulting and
if possible securing colonial concurrence in any decision
affecting specially the colonies was frankly conceded.
Immediately on the grant of self-government to New-
foundland Mr. Labouchere assured the government that
no agreement affecting the treaty rights of France would
be arrived at without consultation. For a time the British
Government exercised unfettered authority in the con-
clusion of commercial treaties for the whole of the
Empire. But soon this practice ceased; first the colonies
were given the option of separate adherence to such
treaties; then there was obtained the right of separate
withdrawal, and in 1895 there was finally recognised
the right of every colony to have special commercial
treaties negotiated for it, subject to concurrence by the
British Government in the action and to certain safe-
guards for the interests of other parts of the Empire.
Political treaties of a general character long remained
outside the purview of the colonies, but at the Imperial
Conference of 1911 the issue was raised in connection
with the Declaration of London, and a promise given
that the Dominions should be consulted in future so far
as practicable regarding such treaties as might be
framed at The Hague Conferences or otherwise. Yet it
was of the utmost significance as a sign of the reluct-
ance of the premier Dominion to enter this field that
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